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economic production. However, labour was com-
mitted to a change in its social position and functions.
Labour representatives in the shops and offices had not
only to improve working conditions and wages, but
also to be responsible for continuity of production in
the factories. We in the Independent Socialist party
were aware of the necessity of giving these represent-
atives the legal right to become the deputies of the
structural change that was promised by the govern-
ment in those bloody days of March, 1919.
The government had promised the labour move-
ment a law which would make the shop councils the
basic instruments of socialization. It seemed to us an
effective way to prevent state bureaucracies from
developing in those industries. The National Assembly
had had elaborate and heated debates on the bill pre-
sented by the government. When it came before the
house for a final vote, it seemed to the workers that
the promises given them had not been kept. The
Berlin trade unions, therefore, called the workers to
demonstrate before the assembly when the final dis-
cussion began on January 13, 1920. Tens of thousands
left their shops and paraded in front of the Reichstag
building. At a given moment some tried to enter the
building. Immediately the machine-guns of the army
detachment which was guarding the building let
loose. Many dead and seriously wounded workers fell
to the pavement. The profound indignation of the
workers of our party reached deep into the ranks of
the Majority Socialists as well.
We in Frankfurt, before the bloody events in Berlin,
had decided on a similar demonstration. The shooting
before the Reichstag building made a protest the
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